132                                               Paracelsus
Margrave Philip, the ruler of that little country, suffered
from a diarrhetic condition which his doctors thus far had failed
to cure. Here was a great opportunity for Paracelsus to gain
fame among the mighty. Introduced to the court, he promised to
cure the ailing sovereign. Belligerently he told the court doctors
they did not have the first notion of medicine and he intended to
teach them their place. The resulting clash and the humiliation
in which it culminated initiated a long series of disasters, all
following an identical pattern: initial success, intrigues which
Paracelsus was too impetuous to ignore and too inexpert to cope
with, and finally flight in disgrace.
The cure, described later in this chapter, took some time, as
Paracelsus had expected; but the court doctors challenged him
to show results.
"I do not know at once what ails the patient, but I need
time to find out. That they diagnose immediately is their
foolishness; in the end the first diagnosis proves wrong and
from day to day they know less . . . whereas I, from day to
day, approach closer to the truth." l
The delay, which he thought essential, was his undoing. While
the Margrave was slowly recovering, he grew impatient, and
the court doctors saw an opportunity to discredit Paracelsus.
They claimed that he had taken over as his the remedy they had
recommended. The Margrave obviously could not know that
timing and dosage were Paracelsus' well-guarded secret. He
felt well enough to get rid of the boisterous surgeon, and Para-
celsus was dismissed without fee or gratitude. "The Margrave
is a worse cheat than the Jew Manasse," he noted, and an-
nounced that he would shame his enemies, the Galenic doc-
tors, when the principles of his healing successes would be made
known;